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The significance of the promotion, indeed, could not be over-
looked. The Catholics and Reformers of Ireland were once
more taught, that the man in whom the Government placed the
greatest confidence, was the politician who had justified, with
scarcely a qualification, the whole penal code, who had contended
that it was a fatal error to admit any class of Catholics to any
share of political power, who had at the same time shown him-
self the most powerful enemy of every attempt to reform the
Parliament, to diminish corruption, and to abolish or mitigate
the tithe grievances.

Portland, as we have seen, had instructed Camden to con-
ciliate the Catholics, as far as was compatible with the main
lines of his policy. The recommendation, under the circum-
stances, seemed little less than derisory; but Camden was ready
to act upon it, and the measure which was taken with this object
was the foundation of an ecclesiastical seminary at Maynooth.

During the greater part of the century, the ecclesiastical
education of the Catholic priesthood was carried on, contrary to
law, but without any serious attempt at molestation, in conti-
nental colleges and seminaries, and in many of these, foundations
for their support had been established, either by private liberality
or by the munificence of foreign sovereigns. It appears from a
return made to Parliament in 1808, c of the -state of the esta-
blishments on the Continent for the education of Irish Catholic
secular clergymen previous to the French Revolution/ that at the
time when the Revolution broke out, there were 478 Irish eccle-
siastical students on the Continent, of whom 348 were in Prance,
and the remainder at Louvain, Antwerp, Salamanca, Rome, and
Lisbon. They had received the rudiments of education in
Ireland, and the greater number had been ordained before they
were sent abroad to complete their studies, so that they were
usually able to contribute to their own support, by officiating in
petty chaplaincies, and discharging for small gratuities other
offices of religion. The expense of their journey to the Continent
'was commonly defrayed by the Catholic gentry, and sometimes
by collections in the chapels of their districts.

The deficiency, the hardships, and the dangers of this mode
of education, had for some time attracted the attention of pa-
triotic Irishmen. I have quoted in a former volume the very